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Ideals,” Dr. W. W. Charters gives his 

point of view regarding the importance 
of literature as instructional material for cit- 
izenship: 

“If I were an enlightened despot who could 
call into being a nation without a past by 
assembling people who had no history, folk 
lore, or legends, and if I wished to develop 
in this nation a set of ideals which would dom- 
inate their lives, the first thing that I would 
do would be to manufacture a past for them 
and present it to them in stories and songs. 
The heroes would be people who lived the 
ideals which I would wish them to follow and 
the villains would live the ideals which I 
considered to be unsatisfactory. Stories and 
songs present ideals in a way which no other 
vehicle can do so effectively.” 

The problem of teaching citizenship through 
the use of literature is one that needs careful 
experimentation. The importance of litera- 
ture as a medium has many possibilities. But 
we have not yet found what stories and poems 
are best to use, nor are we sure that we know 
the best ways of using them in the teaching of 
citizenship. We do know from our limited 
use of suitable stories and poems that they 
serve to illustrate ideals. When ideals be- 
come real to children, they create the desire 
to follow right courses of action. “Creating 
the desire” is an important step in teaching 
citizenship. 

For this reason it is worth while to see if 
poems and stories can be selected suitable 
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to the citizenship needs of the third and fourth 
grades. 

In planning this study, there were several 
factors to be considered: first, what are some 
of the ideals which need to be developed; 
second, is it possible to find stories or poems 
which illustrate these ideals so clearly that 
there is no need of explanation by the teacher; 
and third, how may we use these stories and 
poems to the best advantage. Twelve teach- 
ers from four schools, representative of the 
varying types found in Los Angeles, assisted 
in making this study.* 

The selection of the list of Ideals was made 
arbitrarily and included honesty, contentment, 
obedience, doing one’s part, orderliness, kind- 
ness and cleanliness. Stories or poems whose 
themes related to each ideal were selected. 


STORIES 

HoneEsTY 

Little Lad of Long Ago—Bailey 

The Necklace of Truth—Mace 

Tommy Tinker’s Charm String—Bingham 
OBEDIENCE 

The Little Frog that Did Not Mind— 

Hoxie. 

Peter Rabbit—Potter 

The Iron Duke and the Plow Boy 

Sirrah, the Shepherd Dog—Hogg 


* The following teachers assisted in this study: 
Albion Street School—Frieda C. Boehnke, Minnette E. Desson, 
Dorothy M. Hubbard, Mrs. Jeanette S. Rix. 
Forty Ninth Street,—Esther M. Barry, Nellie H. Breen, Marion 
E. Reynolds, Nelle C. White. 
Sixty Sixth Street—Miriam E. Elton, Mrs. Lottie W. Johnston. 
Soto—Katherine I. Mackey, Esther Solomon. 
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REWARD OF KINDNESS 
Hans and the Wonderful Flower—Bailey 
The Twelve Months—Russian Folk Tale 
Apple Seed John—Bailey 

POEMS 

CONTENTMENT 
The Canary—Sherman 
The Little Elf—Bangs 
The Brown Thrush—Larcom 

Dornc One’s Part 
Deeds of Kindness—F. P. 
Little Raindrops—Mrs. Hawkshaw 
The Ant and the Cricket 

ORDERLINESS AND CLEANLINESS 
Dirty Jim—Taylor 
Rain in the Night—Burr 

The procedure was not complex. The chil- 


dren were given slips of paper. The teacher 
read the first story or poem without comment. 
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*If you work, ,you get food 
Be thankful you are living 
Trying to tell us not to play 
*Earn your living 

*Work more than play 
*Work in summer and get ready for winter 
*Do not be lazy but work 
About winter 

Get food in winter 

*Work and play 

Snow 


The stars indicate the responses which show 
that the children understood the theme of the 
selection. Thus fifteen of this group of 
twenty-four children thought that the author 
was trying to say that work or doing one’s 
part is necessary. 

The following is a summary of the chil- 
dren’s understanding of the theme of the 
stories and poems used in the study. Unless 
indicated, the percentages are based on more 
than a hundred responses: 


The Necklace of Truth 

The Little Frog Who Would Not Mind 
Peter Rabbit 

Hans and the Wonderful Flower 

The Twelve Months 

Tommy Tinker’s Charm String 

The Iron Duke 


Sirrah, the Shepherd Dog............. 


The Ant and the Cricket 
The Brown Thrush 


Rain in the Night 


Deeds of Kindness 
Little Raindrops 


. .60 responses 


truthfulness 
obedience 
obedience 

reward of kindness 
reward of kindness 
truthfulness 

70% obedience 

6% obedience 
46% kindness 


cleanliness 
doing one’s part 
contentment 
cleanliness 
contentment 
contentment 
doing one’s part 
doing one’s part 


The children were asked to tell on their pa- 
pers, in as few words as possible, what they 
thought the author was trying to say. A 
second and a third story or poem were read 
in the same way. This study was continued 


for three days. The reports were then tab- 
ulated. If a child had the thought of the se- 
lection, he was given credit. For example, 
the responses made by one group of children 
to the poem of the Ant and the Cricket are 
as follows. The figures indicate the number 
of children responding. 

*Tell me to save food 

Cricket and Ant 

*Ant would not give him food because he 


sings all summer. 1 
*Don’t work, you don’t eat 


HE STUDY shows rather conclusively 
that the children do not always under- 
stand the poems and stories which we read, 
nor does their judgment always coincide with 
that of the teacher’s, as the following illus- 
trates: The story of “Sirrah, the Shepherd 
Dog,” was placed under the ideal of Obedience 
by the teacher. Sirrah is a dog who saves 
his master’s life because he has learned to 
obey and is thus obedient at a crucial moment. 
Of the sixty children who heard the story, only 
four had the thought of obedience. The re- 
action of the other fifty-six concerned Sirrah’s 
kindness to his master. 
As a contrast to this discrepancy in adult 
and child opinion, sixty-six out of eighty-eight 
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children agreed upon the idea of obedience 
when they heard the story of the “Iron Duke 
and the Plowboy,” in which the Plowboy re- 
fuses to let even the Duke of Wellington enter 
the farmer’s wheat field. In the same group of 
stories, “The Little Frog Who Would Not 
Mind” and “Peter Rabbit” would also be use- 
ful for illustrating obedience since the theme 
was evident to more than sixty per cent of 
one hundred and fifty children. 

There seem to be two notions or methods 
regarding the use of literature as citizenship 
material, the direct and the indirect methods. 
The indirect method with which we are most 
familiar is that the moral of a story should 
not be mentioned. The child should draw his 
own conclusions and be influenced by his 
own interpretation. 

Using this method, one teacher read three 
poems on Contentment to her pupils. The 
first was “The Canary” by Frank Dempster 
Sherman. This poem tells of a child who says 
to a canary ina cage, 

“You’re such a happy bird 
Caroling all day long 
Nobody ever heard 
You sing a solemn song.” 

The second poem was “The Little Elf Man” 
by John Kendrick Bangs, in which the little 
elf man, when asked why he is so small re- 
plies— 

“I'm quite as big for me,” said he 
“As you are big for you.” 
The third poem was “The Brown Thrush” 


by Lucy Lareom— 


“There’s a merry brown thrush sitting up in the tree. 
He’s singing to me! He’s singing to me! 

And what does he say, little girl, little boy? 
"Oh, the world’s running over with joy’ 

Don’t you hear? Don’t you see? 

Hush! Look! In my tree, 

I’m as happy as happy can be!’” 


The children discussed these poems infor- 
mally. Later they voted on the one they liked 
best. Four chose “The Canary,” four, “The 
Little Elf Man,” eight had no preference, and 
fourteen chose “The Brown Thrush.” Here 
are some of the reasons given for the choice: 


I liked the sound of the poem. 
I liked the pictures in it. 

It taught me a lesson. 

I like to hear about birds. 

It made me feel happy. 
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A few days later a child found the poem of 
“The Brown Thrush” on a card and asked to 
copy it. Ten other children copied the poem. 
Another child found a verse in a Browsing 
Table book. He said, “I’d like to learn that. 
It would be a good thing to remember.” 

Certainly these reactions are very much 
worth while and argue well for simply read- 
ing and enjoying suitable material. If the 
poems had been too fanciful or too difficult, 
however, much of the natural joy which they 
give would probably have been lost in a tangle 
of explanation. 

The other method of using literature in the 
classroom is the one wherein the reading of 
the story or poem is followed with a definitely 
planned lesson which includes a practical ap- 
plication of the ideal of the story. 

One of our teachers used this method in the 
following lesson. The ideal to be taught was 
Doing One’s Part. The teacher used the poem 
“The Ant and the Cricket.” 


“A silly young cricket, accustomed to sing 
Through the warm, sunny months of gay summer 
and spring, 
Began to complain, when he found that at home 
His cupboard was empty and winter was come. 
Not a crumb to be found 
On the snow covered ground; 
Not a flower could he see, 
Not a leaf on a tree; 
‘Oh, what will become,’ says the cricket, ‘of me?’” 


Between the time of the first reading and 
the teaching, the children found the poem in 
their own reader. They enjoyed reading to 
find out what they could about the Ant. They 
discovered that he 


“never borrows and never lends, 
works and saves, and 
has plenty to eat.” 


They then re-read the poem to find the char- 
acteristics of the Cricket. He 


“dances and sings, 

is willing to borrow, and 

in case his friends won’t loan him food, 
must go hungry.” 


These characteristics were listed on the board 
under Ant and Cricket. The teacher then 
changed the headings to Boy No. 1 and Boy 
No. 2 and asked the children which of the two 
they would rather be. An interesting discus- 
sion followed. 

As a means of transition to the children’s 
own problems, several true incidents were 
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read. The first was the story of Joan, who 
was obliged to wear her white hose to the 
party because she had failed to wash her pink 
ones. The second was of Dorothy, who wanted 
to go out and play but who stayed in and 
finished her apron when told to by her mother. 
The third story was of Tom, who wanted to 
read a library book but who did his home 
work first. 

The problem of the group was to decide 
whether Joan, Tom and Dorothy had the char- 
acteristics of the Ant or of the Cricket. There 
was no doubt about Tom. He was a worker. 
Dorothy had to be told to keep at her task. 
But most of the children agreed that she could 
go into “the worker” class. Joan belonged to 
the crickets unless she kept her promise to 
improve. The conduct assignment was to think 
of personal situations in which the children 
faced the problem of deciding whether to be 
a worker or a shirker. Here are a few which 
were given: One lad admitted that he often 
asked for help in arithmetic when he was 
able to do the problems himself. Another, 
that if he left his cap on the floor his mother 
picked it up. A little girl had found that 
if she wiped the dishes slowly, her mother 
usually helped her finish them. The chil- 
dren decided that these were bad habits to 
start, and made standards for both their home 
and school duties. The teacher of this class 
reports that since the teaching of this lesson 
the childen have brought in extra work which 
was not required, have taken a greater pride 
in the work which they hand in, and have set 
up higher standards for themselves. This 
group refused to allow their teacher to loan 
a book to one small boy. He had formed the 
habit of leaving his book at home. When he 
asked the teacher to loan him one, a child 
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said, “Miss Breen, if you loan him a book 
every day, he’ll get to be a regular Cricket.” 
These are but a few of the many worth while 
results from the lessons which used the poems 
as an approach to the actual problems of the 
children. 

Creating the desire may be the first step 
in teaching citizenship, but forming the habit 
of doing the right thing is the second and most 
important. A new story or poem will often 
act as a stimulus when interest begins to lag. 
For example, the teacher who was working 
toward a spirit of contentment with her grade 
might use the story of “The Discontented Pine 
Tree” who wanted leaves of silver, of glass 
or of gold, but who finally decided that his 
own leaves were best, as a comparison to the 
“Merry Brown Thrush” or “The Canary.” 
Thus, literature may serve not only as an ap- 
proach but may also serve to strengthen other 
teaching. 


OM THIS one study it would seem prof- 
itable to use literature for the purpose of 
setting up an ideal and creating a desire to at- 
tain that ideal; second, that for illustrating 
ideals, stories and poems should be selected by 
experimentation to determine what children 
really understand and enjoy; and third, that 
we may use literature in either of two ways: 
the indirect method—that is, by reading or 
telling a story or poem for the pleasure the 
child gets and for the indirect influence that 
it may have on his actions; or the direct 
method, which is a discussion of the ideal 
brought out in the story followed by whatever 
is needed in the way of a conduct assignment 
to insure a transition from the story or poem 
situation to the child’s own experiences. 


A TESTING PROGRAM FOR THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


C. C. CERTAIN 


HE ACCOMPANYING One Year’s 
Program of Standard Tests is prepared 
with the purpose of making the use of 
standard tests more convenient and more 
definitely a part of the teaching schedule. 

The standard tests recommended are The 
Briggs Form Tests—Alpha and Beta; The 
Wisconsin Test of Sentence Recognition—V 
and VI; The Wisconsin Test of Grammatical 
Correctness—A and B; and The Clapp’s Cor- 
rect English Test—A and B. All of these 
tests are either proof reading tests or comple- 
tion tests and have in common the limitation 
of not testing the pupil for specific skills under 
the conditions of either free or controlled com- 
position. Although some correlation may be 
claimed between proof reading for specific 
forms and the functioning of these forms un- 
der the conditions of controlled or free com- 
position, the fact remains that proof reading 
is in itself a highly specialized skill, and that 
completion exercises are perhaps more closely 
associated with problems of reading than with 
composition. 

Despite any disadvantages growing out of 
this situation, however, these tests all possess 
one great value in common in their emphasis 
upon minimum essentials*. Furthermore, the 
disadvantages cited may be offset by supple- 
menting the tests, first by parallel dictation 
tests, and second by a check-up of the stressed 
forms in controlled composition-test papers. 
To these ends parallel dictation tests have been 
prepared, and composition test procedures se- 
lected as follows: 


I. Parallel Dictation. 
The Briggs Form Test 
Alpha Parallel—See page 216. 
Beta Parallel 


See— 
Briggs, Thomas H.—An English Form Test. 

Teachers College Record. XXII—1, Jan. 1921, page one. 
Clapp, Frank L.—A Test for Habits in English. 
Elementary English Review. UI—2, Feb. 1926, page 42. 

» Sterling A.—The Wisconsin Test of Sentence Recog- 
nition and The Wisconsin Test of Grammatical Correctness. 
aaa Journal. XV—5-6. May, June 1926, pages 
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Clapp’s Correct English Test 
Sections are being prepared on 
Capitalization 
Punctuation 
Wisconsin Test of Sentence Recogni- 
tion—See page 217. 
‘Wisconsin Test of Grammatical Cor- 
rectness—See page 218. 


II. Controlled Composition Test Proced- 
ures. 
Procedure I. 
Certain Procedure 
Hudelson Procedure 
Tuabue Procedure 


The papers secured by one of these pro- 
cedures are to be scored for general merit 
as well as checked for mechanics. 


Procedure II. 
Procedure III. 


Check Sheets and Report Forms.’ 
The Briggs Form Test 
‘Individual Check Sheet s—See 
page 220. 
* Individual 
page 221. 
‘Class Report Form 
Clapp’s Correct English Test 
‘Individual Check Sheet 
* Individual Report Form 
*Class Report Form 
Wisconsin Test of Grammatical Cor- 
rectness 
* Individual Check Sheet 
* Individual Report Forms 
‘Class Report Form 
Wisconsin Test of Sentence Recogni- 
tion 
‘Individual Check Sheet 
* Individual Report Form. 
*Class Report Form 


if. 


Report Forms—See 


1For use in checking mechanics of composition-test papers. 

2 For use in recording test scores and check-up results. 

% For use in tabulating results for entire class. 

* These may be purchased ‘a quantities for classroom use from 
Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Michigan.—Prices on application. 
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THE Dictation Tests 

The parallel dictation tests cover the identi- 
cal constructions tested in each of the proof 
reading tests. The pupils after taking the 
standard Briggs Form Test, a proof reading 
test, are given on the same day the parallel 
dictation test. The dictation test comes one 
step nearer the requirements of skill under 
the conditions of written composition. The 
test is severe; the pupil must give attention 
to the dictation while he tries to write correct- 
ly. Later he must proof read his own hand- 
writing, to most persons more difficult than 
proof reading print. 

The dictation test aids, too, in teaching the 
forms emphasized. 


Tue CONTROLLED ComMposiTION TEST 
PROCEDURES 


At least three controlled composition tests 
are given, preferably several days apart. Only 
one set of the papers is scored for quality. 
The tests are varied for several reasons—chief- 
ly to secure a sufficient amount of writing, 
a representative sample of the pupil’s writing 
habits from different points of view. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes is the time usually 
allotted the pupil on a controlled composition 
test. Under these conditions the pupil may 
write from 150 to 250 or 350 words. Three 
sets of test papers should amount to 450 to 
950 or 1000 words. One thousand words 
written under controlled conditions may be 
considered representative of the pupil’s lan- 
guage habits. 

Standard procedures are recommended for 
compositions that are scored for general merit. 
The second procedure is planned to shift the 
pupil’s point of view from personal narration 
to personal explanation. The purpose of call- 
ing for reproduction in the third procedure 
is to introduce certain conventions, or forms 
in mechanics which might not otherwise ap- 
pear in the pupil’s writing, such as proper 
names, the apostrophe of possession, and 
slightly more formal sentence structure. 


Tue Cueck SHEETS AND Report Forms 
The point emphasized above all else in the 
use of the Check Sheet is that absolutely no 
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item must be checked or marked on the pupil’s 
composition test papers that is not included 
in the Briggs Form Test or in the particular 
test that the check sheet is based upon. This 
rule must be obeyed precisely by the critic in 
checking papers. 

The check sheet requires the mathematical 
counting of all words, for example the total 
number of words written, the total number: 
of errors of a given character, and the total 
number of occurrences of a form or construc- 
tion out of which an error may develop or 
upon which it may depend. 

Moreover, a definite procedure must be fol- 
lowed in using the check sheet. For example, 
errors of a given kind must be checked before 
the related form or construction is counted. 
The reason for this requirement is most ob- 
vious in the instance of the run-on sentence. 
Obviously, the actual number of sentences 
cannot be estimated until the number of run- 
on sentences has been determined and the 
errors marked. 


Tue InpEXx oF Error 


The report on the check sheet requires on 
each item the computation of an index of error. 
This index is the product of the per cent of 
error and the frequency of the form per one 
hundred words written by the pupil. The 
important consideration in checking for the 
percentage of error is not merely to determine 
the magnitude of error, but to determine this 
in relation to the frequency of the particular 
form or construction that may give rise to the 
error in the pupil’s writing. The per cent 
of error on initial capitals may be only one 
half of one per cent, .59%, but the frequency 
of the form out of which this error grows may 
amount to 10 or 12 per one hundred words ~ 
written. The index of-error, then, is recorded 
as 5 instead of five tenths of one per cent. 
The index of error is computed to give the 
pupil the proper view of his error, not merely 
in magnitude, but in proportion to its likeli- 
hood of occurrence. 


THE Economy oF CHECKING SIGNIFICANT 
Hasits 

The use of the check sheet may involve 
tedious and exacting requirements, but these 
requirements are significantly related to the 
most stubborn of all problems to solve, the 
problem of breaking a bad habit. There is 
economy in the fact that the pupil’s actual 
habits of writing are being dealt with. 

The testing program becomes vitally related 
to instruction or teaching in the class room, 
because the check sheet cannot be used suc- 
cessfully without patient and sympathetic 
teaching. 

Teachers are too often missing the mark in 


the use of standard tests. The fault is not + 


so much with the tests, of course, as with 
the way the tests are used. Here again the 
responsibility may be shifted, this time away 
from the teacher. The teacher may not -be 
able to make practical use of the tests because 
she does not have ready at hand the necessary 
materials with which to work. 

The accompanying program of form tests 
is more than a schedule. It is a guide to the 
materials that the teacher will need in doing 
her work. Directions are given for securing 
all needed materials, standard tests, parallel 
tests, check sheets, individual report forms, 
class report forms, and standard procedures. 
The check sheets and other forms may be 
purchased in mimeographed sets from Ed- 
wards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The 
teacher who has time may make her own, 
but this should be done in advance of the 
period of use. 

The composition test procedures, and a 
sample check sheet are given on pages 218— 
220 on this number of THE REVIEW. 


Practice Exercises AND DRILLS 
The teacher who undertakes the schedule 


suggested here must have convenient not only 
the necessary tests, procedures, and report 
forms, but sufficient teaching materials ready 
at hand to care for the differentiated needs 
of the pupils. The testing program success- 
fully administered will render conspicuous 
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normal differences in the writing habits of 
pupils. This will result in a consciousness of 
needs on their part which must be taken care 
of. It will mean a differentiation of groups 
within the class, not merely the formal differ- 
entiation by the teacher, but something far 
more vital than this by the pupils themselves, 
and something far more discriminating. The 
pupils will make their differentiations gradu- 
ally as they strive with the tests of skill and 
ability. Each pupil will recognize his own 
range of achievement. He will know the 
pupils who stand with him and those who fall 
below or exceed his record. A sense of in- 
dividual needs will naturally become keen 
under such circumstances. A real problem 
of discipline is sure to arise if the teacher 
fails to meet this situation adequately. 

Practice exercises must be provided for pu- 
pils who require drill, and there must be 
practice exercises in sufficient variety to sat- 
isfy the requirements of three or four differ- 
ent groups working at the same time on 
different problems. See the suggestive ex- 
ercises on pages 226, 229. For pupils who 
have completed required drills with some de- 
gree of satisfaction to themselves, tests must 
be provided to make possible a try-out. These 
pupils will desire to know if they really have 
made progress. See Dr. Leonard’s “Follow- 
up in English Form” page 222. 

There will be pupils, too, who have clearly 
no reasons for doing any great amount of drill. 
These pupils must be abundantly provided 
for—either with interesting projects in writ- 
ing or with books to read. The whole class 
must have unlimited opportunities of active, 
constructive effort. There must be few if 
any moments when the pupil feels that he has 
nothing to do, or that he has not materials 
with which to work, or that he must wait 
for some one else to catch up before he can 
move forward. 

All of this, however, does not signify that 
the teacher does not work with the class as a 
group. The contrary is true—the class must 
be trained to work as a group, and in groups. 
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THE CLASS ROOM USE OF STANDARD TESTS 


ONE YEAR’S PROGRAM 
For Grade VII or above 
* Based upon Briggs Form Tests* with Parallels 


I. The program provides for Standard 
proof reading tests, parallel dictation 
tests and a check-up of the mechanics 
of composition test papers. 


Il. Initial tests are required during the first 


month or six weeks of the school year. 
Final tests are given at least three weeks 
before the end of the year. 

Results on all tests are tabulated and 
interpreted. 

Remedial work is planned, and carried 
out systematically. 


Ill. Directions.- 


A. Give on one day during the first 
three or four weeks of the school 


year— 
First—a Standard Proof Read- 
ing Test 
The Briggs Form Test 
Alpha. 


Second—a Dictation Test 
a Parallel of Test 


Alpha. 
B. Correct Test Papers and Tabulate 
Scores. 
First—The Briggs Form Test, 
Alpha. 
Have pupils exchange 
papers. 


Read correction numbers 
and require pupils to 
mark errors. 

Tabulate errors. 


Second—The Alpha” Parallel. 
Have pupils exchange 
papers. 

Read correction num- 
bers and require pu- 
pils to mark errors. 
Tabulate errors. 


C. Discuss Results of Tests.’ 


Compare with standards.’ 
Compare class median with in- 
dividual scores. 


D. Give Controlled Composition Tests 
—Standard Procedures. 


On different days during the 
first four weeks of the school 
year, give at least three con- 
trolled composition tests. Fol- 
low standard test procedures. 
See pages 218. 

The purpose of the varied pro- 
cedures is to make the compo- 
sition test a test of language 
habits as well as of general 
quality. From seven hundred 
to a thousand words should be 
secured to make the test as rep- 
resentative as possible. 


E. Score One Set of Composition-Test 
Papers. 


Score only one set of the com- 
position-test papers, selecting 
for this purpose papers based 
upon either the Certain, the 
Hudelson, or the Trabue pro- 
cedure. See page 218. 


2 Instead of the Briggs Form Tests, one of the following tests with parallels may be selected as the basic test: 


(a.) The Wisconsin Sentence Recognition Tests—Forms V and VI. 
of English, 506 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Illinois. Price: in lots 


May be purchased from The National Council of Teachers 
of 100—90 cents. 


(b.) The ec Correct English Tests—Forms A and B. May be purchased from F. L. Clapp, The University of Wisconsin, 


Price on application. 


(c.) The Wisconsin Grammatical Correctness Tests—Forms A and B. May be purchased from The National Council of Teachers 


of English. Price: in lots of 100—90 cents. 


(d.) Parallel Dictation Tests for the Briggs Form Tests, Alpha and Beta, for the Wisconsin Sentence Recognition Tests—V 
and VI, and for the Clapp Correct English Tests—A and B, may be found in Part I, Teaching English With Standard 


Tests, C. C. Certain, published by Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, 


2 These may be purchased from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. Price: in lots 


of 100—80 cents. 


*See Teaching English with Standard Tests. By C. C. Certain. 


Published by Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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In scoring these papers use 
either the Trabue Supplement 
to the Hilligas Scale, or the‘ 
Hudelson Composition Scale. 
F. Train Scorers before Scoring 
Compositions.’ 
1. The teacher may train the 
pupils to score the composition 
test papers, if she desires. 
Only one set of the composi- 
tion test papers should be 
scored, 
At least three scores should be 
given each paper by three dif- 
ferent scorers working entirely 
independently of one another. 
The middle score should be 
accepted unless the range of 
the three scores is too great— 
say two units or more. In the 
event of extreme scattering of 
the scores on a paper, the paper 
should be rescored by three of 
the best trained and most con- 
sistent scorers in the group. 
2. For scientific purposes, pa- 
pers should be scored by a few 
highly trained persons, or by 
the teacher after thorough train- 
_ ing. 
G. Check the Mechanics of Composi- 
tion Test Papers. 
Use the Briggs Check Sheets. 
This checking should be made 
the occasion for a very gareful 
teaching or for a review of the 
forms or constructions checked. 
Control Sheets are prepared to 
make this teaching practicable.’ 
H. Tabulate Results of Individual 
Check-Up. 
Six or seven days may be re- 
quired for the checking. The 
checking need not be done on 
consecutive days. 
I. Group Pupils on Basis of Test 
Results. 
1. Group pupils on the basis 


of test results and check-up.’ A 
more complete: plan of inven- 
torying is given in Teaching 
English with Standard Tests. 
2. Group in three sections. 
Section 1—The upper quar- 
tile. 
Section 2—The middle 
range. 
Section 3—The lower quar- 
tile. 
J. Plan Remedial Work for Section 
3. 
Follow suggestions outlined in 
“Follow-Up in English Form,” 
page 222. 
Make use of practice exercises 
such as those given on pages 
226 and 229. 
Standard progress tests should 
be given at intervals of ten or 
fifteen weeks. The Wisconsin 
Tests are recommended. 
K. Give Final Tests. 
Three weeks before the close of 
the school year, give the fol- 
lowing tests— 


1. Briggs Form—Beta, and 
on the same day— 

2. The Beta Parallel Dicta- 
tion Test. 

3. Composition Tests. 

Repeat the procedures fol- 

lowed in IV, page 218. 

L. Correct the Briggs Form Test. 
Beta and the Dictation Parallel— 
Beta. 

M. Tabulate Results on Briggs Tests. 
See Report Forms—-pages 220, 
221. 

N. Score One Set of Composition- 
Test Papers. 

The set of papers scored must 
correspond to the initial set 
scored. The test procedure 
must be identical for the two 
sets of papers scored. See IV. 
Example: If the initial set of 


‘The Hudelson English Composition Scale—First Revision. The World Book Co. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 2124 Prairie Ave., 
Ill. 
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papers scored is based upon 
the Hudelson procedure, the 
final set scored must also be 
based upon this procedure. 
O. Check Composition-Test Papers. 
Check composition test papers 
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by individual Check Sheets.’ 
P. Tabulate Results. 
Prepare reports.’ 
Q. Prepare Statement of Progress. 
Results for individual pupils. 
Results for the class. 


BRIGGS ENGLISH FORM TEST—PARALLEL DICTATION 
To accompany the Standard Test Alpha, With Correction Marks* 


The teacher says:— 

“I am going to dictate to you twenty sentences. 
You are to write them with all necessary capital 
letters, commas, apostrophes, and end punctuation. 
In some cases two or more sentences are run together 
in reading. 

“Listen very attentively. 

“I shall read each sentence twice. Do not attempt 
to write even one word when I read the sentence 
the first time. Let your whole attention be given 
to the meaning of the sentence. 

“When I read the sentence the second time, you 
may begin to write. Do not try to write each word 
as it is pronounced. You should write more slowly 


ou listen to. 
e words that 


than the reading of the words that 
You write by recalling from memory 
you have just heard read. 

“Try to punctuate the sentences correctly as you 
write them, but do not hesitate when you are doubt- 
ful. Do the best you can without lagging behind.” 

After the sentences have been dictated the teacher 
says :— 

“You may now read your sentences for errors. 

“Read over each group of words so as to get the 
meaning. Then in the proper places put capital 
letters, apostrophes, necessary commas, periods, and 
question marks. 

“When you have finished, sit quietly while the 
other pupils work.” 


BRIGGS ENGLISH FORM TEST PARALLEL 
A Dictation Test To Accompany the Standard Test Alpha 


After naniea the foregoing statements, the teacher 
asks the pupil to write his name, grade, and the 
date. 

The teacher dictates these sentences: 


1. (B-1) boys whistle (.-2) 

2. Where is the circus (?-3) 

3: In (J-4) june the schools closed (; or . M- 
5) many parents came to the commence- 
ment exercises. 

4. The runners (’-6) pace was quickened 

(,-7) but his breath was short. 

5. (T-8) the pupils are studying this after- 
noon (.-9) 

6. Who is the officer on duty this hour (?-10) 

7. On (F-11) friday night the hike ended 
wearily (; or . T-12) the scouts sought 
shelter and rest. 

8. The mens (’-13) faces showed clearly the 

resentment and anger of the audience 
(,-14) but the speaker did not heed these 
signs. 

9. (S-15) safe in the tree on a limb the 
hunter could watch the wild animals that 
came to the water hole (.-16) 

10. What boy was that with his arm in a sling 


and with his head bandaged across the 
right eye (?-17) 

11. While he was touring the (S-18) south 
he seemed to be greatly interested in cot- 
ton (; or . W-19) within a year he in- 
vented a new implement for cultivating 
the plant. 

12. Aboard the train the passengers (s’-20) 
chief amusement consisted in watching the 
shifting -landscape through the car win- 
dows (,-21) but at every station they 
found more vigorous recreation walking 
up and down the platform. 

13. (H-22) high onthe hillside in that barren 
country the Indians gathered from their 
villages making themselves hideous in 
war paint and preparing for battle with 
settlers along the distant river (.-23) 

14. At the end of the fox hunt why did those 

young hounds turn so savagely upon the 
old and tried leader of the pack (?-24) 

15. In (C-25) canada the game laws are wise- 
ly made to protect wild animals (; or . 


* Mark no other errors than those corrected om the test. A parallel for Form Beta is given in Teaching English With Standard 


Tests—Part I. 


© Cesvections exe reed os membered on the test. No other corrections are marked. 
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E-26) enforcing these laws during hunt- 
ing seasons is a task that keeps the game 
wardens very busy. 

16. They had laughed at James (’s-27) am- 
bition to ride bareback in the circus (,-28) 
but when they visited his cattle ranch last 
summer they discovered at the round-up 
that he was superior to most bareback 
riders. 

17. (A-29) after a long and very tedious 
period of training the two athletes noti- 
fied their managers to agree upon a date 
for the wrestling match that would make 
possible the right kind of advertising with- 
out delaying the event beyond a reason- 
able time (.-30) 

18. Before going for his lunch at noon what 
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would you expect a clerk to do who was 
the last to leave the office and knew that 
the door of the steel vault was standing 
open (?-31) 

19. Among the old records of pioneer life 
there are many thrilling stories (; or . 
0-33) one that stirs me more than all 
others is the story of three friends in the 
early years of (M-32) missouri fur trade 
(; or . T-33) they quarreled fatally among 
themselves at the time of a long trip 
into the wilderness. 

20. Up and down on the elevator in Rees and 
Lords (’s-34) department store the 
Christmas shoppers kept coming and go- 
ing (,-35) but not one of them noticed 
the weary old man who ran the elevator 
hour after hour and far into the night. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SENTENCE RECOGNITION TEST IV 
SERIES A 
For Parallel Dictation to Accompany Test V or VI. See Program of Tests—page 214 


The teacher says:— 

“I am going to dictate to you twenty sentences. 
You are to write them with all necessary capital 
letters, and punctuation. In some cases two or more 
sentences are run together in reading. 

“Listen very attentively. 

“I shall read each sentence twice. Do not attempt 
to write even one word when I read the sentence the 
first time. Let your whole attention be given to 
the meaning of the sentence. 

“When I read the sentence the second time, you 
may begin to write. Do not try to write each word 
as it is pronounced. You should write more slowly 
than the reading of the words that you listen to. 
You write by recalling from memory words that 
you have just heard read. 


“Try to punctuate the sentences correctly as you 
write them, but do not hesitate when you are doubt- 
ful. Do the best you can without lagging too far 
behind.” After the sentences have been dictated 
the teacher says:— 

“You may now read your sentences for errors. 

“Read each group of words carefully so as to get 
the meaning. Then make any necessary changes in 
punctuation and capital letters, especially to show 
the reader where every sentence really ends. Be sure 
to make all marks very clear and plain; any doubt- 
ful ones will be counted against you. 

“Make no changes whatever in the wording. 

“When you have finished, sit quietly while the 
other pupils work.” 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SENTENCE RECOGNITION TEST IV 


SERIES A 


After completing the foregoing statements, the 
teacher asks the pupil to write his name, the date, 
and his grade or class. 

The teacher then dictates these sentences:— 


1. John bought two Belgian hares, he made 
a pen for them and put them in it. 

2. Do not suppose that I have forgotten my 
promise, you may be sure I will remember 
that. 

3. His watch was lying beside him on his 
desk, however, he didn’t look at it during 
the whole hour. 


for use with 


4. Read Now It Can Be Told, it is really 
quite enlightening. 
5. The clocks struck midnight on Hal- 
lowe’en. 
Witches on broomsticks flying were seen 
Followed by ghosts of a ghastly white 
They rode through the clouds in the 
stillness of the night. 
6. I had a jolly time in Indianapolis, there 
were four dogs and three boys in our 


neighborhood. 


* Published through the courtesy of S. A. Leonard, University of Wisconsin. This test is being standardized as a third form 
standard forms V and VI. 
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7. The head of the counterfeiters tried to 


scare the people away instead of this he 
put an end to himself and his friends. 


8. “You’n Freddie can jest git you some milk 


and mush for supper,” called their mother, 
“we ain’t going’ to git a bite for nobody.” 


9. But while you are waiting for the car. 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


fol 


You may see some very strange sights 
and people. 

In the next hole there was a pebble, it 
had to be added to the pile. 

We worked hard, but I guess we didn’t 
plan our work well, all we got that whole 
summer was our expenses. 

The Indian did not like to have his land 
overrun with white people, therefore he 
tried to kill them off. 

The cross-cut saw is used to cut across the 
grain, that is why it gets the name. 

My troubles continued until I started to 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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high school, this seemed to be a turning 
point in my career. 

“It is impossible,” someone objected, 
“you can’t raise the money for the or- 
chestra!” 

I watched the rest of the crowd getting 
their tickets, after they had finished, I 
said, “What’s the hurry? It’s going to 
rain and spoil the game.” 

At first only a trifle of the sun was gone; 
then about one quarter was below the hor- 
izon, finally only half of it could be seen. 
Basketball is a real sport. The kind that 
any one would be glad to play if he got 
his heart and soul into the game. 

There was a very fat man in bathing, he 
was thrown down by a huge wave. 


. John and Chick and I got permission to 


go out that night and have a fire, we got 
ten potatoes and roasted them, and we 
all had a fine time. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SENTENCE RECOGNITION TEST IV 


SERIES A 


SCORE SHEET 1 


Please note that in all cases in this test a semicolon 


lowed by a small letter is to be scored equally 


correct with a period followed by a capital letter, 


and that in several cases (sentences 5, 15, 20, 


for 


instance) an exclamation mark followed by a capital 
letter is a perfectly correct alternative. 

Mark no other errors but those corrected on this 
sheet. 


l. Correct Form 


1. hares; or . H 

2. promise; or . Y 

3. desk; or . H or however; or . H 

4. Told: or . I 

5. seen; or . (or white; or.) 

6. Indianapolis; or . T 

7. away; or .I (or this; or . H) 

8. mother; or. W (or ;” called or .” C) 


9. 
10. 
ll. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


car, y 
pebble; or . I 
well; or . A 


people; or . T (or therefore; or . H) 
grain; or . T 
school; or . T 
objected; or . Y 
(If an.! follows impossible, . 
follow objected ) 
tickets; or . A 
horizon; or . F 
sport, t 
bathing; or 
fire; or. W 


Y must 


SUGGESTED COMPOSITION PROCEDURES 


Procedure I. 


The procedures suggested are very satis- 
factory for securing compositions to score 
by a standard scale. 

Use one of the following— 

1. The Hudelson Procedure. 


*From Hudelson Compositian Scale. 


* Instructions for Testing 
1. Distribute writing materials. 
2. Have pupils write at the top of 


> their papers the information which 


you desire, such as name, grade, 
age, number of years spent in 


Copyright, 1923, by 


The World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y 
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school, father’s occupation, etc. 


3. When the pupils are at attention, 
give them the following instruc- 
tions: 

“I want to see how good a story 
you can write today. When I give 
you the title, you will write it on 
the first vacant line; then you will 
proceed to write the best story you 
can on that subject. You may re- 
late a true experience, or draw up- 
on your imagination, or both. You 
will have thirty minutes in which 
to write your story. If you finish 
before the time is up, sit quietly 
so as not to disturb your classmates. 
The title of your story is “The Most 
Exciting Ride I Ever Had.’ (Teach- 
er writes title on blackboard.) Now 
you may begin your story.” 

4, At the end of thirty minutes, let the 
pupils exchange papers. Ask each 
pupil to count the words on the 
paper that he holds. Have the 
number of words counted recorded 
in the upper right hand corner of 
paper. 

. The Trabue Procedure. 

Give definite instructions as in Hudel- 

son procedure. 

The directions are continued as fel- 

lows— 

“IT want to find out to-day how inter- 
esting a story you can write when you 
try your very best. Tell me in this 
_ composition what you would like to 
do next Saturday. This is the subject 
(writes on the blackboard. )—‘What I 
Should Like to Do Next Saturday.’ 

“T want you all to begin at the same 
time and to stop exactly when I tell 
you to. Now, we are all ready. Let 
us see how interesting a story we can 
write. You may begin work.” 

Allow exactly twenty minutes for 

writing the compositions. Then say 

“You may stop writing and put 
down your pencils. 


“Exchange papers. 

“Count the words in the composition 
that you have receéived—counting 
every word including the a’s and the’s. 

“Record in the upper right hand 
corner of the composition paper the 
exact number of words that you have 
counted. 

“Check your count to verify your 
figures.” 

3. The Certain Procedure.’ 
Procedure II. 


Give definite instructions, exactly as in 
the Hudelson procedure, but change the 
subject to one of the following— 

1. How I Learned a Lesson. 

2. How I Escaped from an Enemy. 

3. How I would spend $100 to please five 


different persons whom I know. 
Procedure III. 


Ask every pupil to prepare to write. 

Inquire if every one has writing paper 
and pen or pencil. 

When every one is ready to write, say 
to the pupils: 

“I am going to read to you a very inter- 
esting story. 

“You will listen, please, very carefully 
while I read, because later, you are to 
write the story in your own words. You 
will be allowed exactly twenty minutes 
in which to write the story. 

“You may write first at the top of 
your paper the title of the story. It is 

“Listen carefully now while I read the 
story.” 

The teacher reads a story of her own 
choice. The story should not exceed five 
hundred and fifty or six hundred words. 

For examples, see, “A Snowball Fight on 
Slatter’s Hill” and “Adrift at Sea,” pages 
80 and 125—Hudelson’s English Composi- 
tion—Its Aims Methods and Measurement. 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Illinois... 
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DIAGNOSIS OF WRITTEN ENGLISH 
Individual Check Sheet 
(Sample Sheet) 


Briggs Form Test r 
Parallel Check on Composition Tests 


Copyright, 1926, C. C. Certain 
All rights reserved 


Total number of words written on composition test papers ................cccccccecccccccccecceccuceuce 
Items to be Checked Composition Test Papers 
For grades 5 and 6 check all items except Bl and B4: 
grades 7 and above, all items. os 
No construction is to be checked on the pupil’s papers 
that does not have a direct parallel on the Briggs 
eis 
Mark errors with symbols— Bl, B2, etc. = rar 
Bl Apostrophe of possession 
B2 Capitals for proper nouns 
and adjectives 
B3 Sentences clearly separated— 
run-on sentence 
B4 Comma before BUT in . 
compound sentences 
BS Terminal question mark 
B6 Terminal periods 
B7 Initial capitals 
All items—B1—B7 
inclusive 


These check sheets may be purchased from Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Price: On applicaiton. 
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DIAGNOSIS OF WRITTEN ENGLISH 
. Individual Chegk Sheet 
(Sample Sheet) 
Briggs Form Test with Parallels, Dictation and Composition Tests 
Copyright, 1926, C. C. Certain 
All rights reserved 
Total number of words written on composition test paper .................ccccececcccuccccucccccceccecs 
Comparison: Briggs Proof Reading with Parallels in Dictation and Composition 
Comrosrrion | Baiccs Proor- PARALLEL Fottow-uP 
282 | Test Parers | reapinc Dictation Tenvency REQUIRED 
Test Items ° 
E 3 = 
Grades 5 and 6—all items except 3 q 3 
BI and B4; Grades 7 and above,| eis q 
all items. H x | 8 sis 
2] | 2] 2] 2] a2 
Bl Apostrophe of 
possession 
B2 Capitals for proper 
nouns and 
adjectives 
B3 Sentences clearly 
separated; run- 
on sentence 
B4 Comma before 
BUT in compound 
sentences 
BS Terminal question 
mark 
B6 Terminal 
period 
B7 Initial capital 
All items—B1- 
B7 inclusive 


* Multiply pereent of error by frequency. 


These record sheets may be obtained from Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Price: On application. 


FOLLOW-UP IN ENGLISH FORM 


STERLING ANDRUS LEONARD 


University of Wisconsin 


Review Mr. Certain has discussed how 

teachers may discover the errors that 
should be attacked in language work, and how 
they can make pupils conscious of their need 
to master certain forms. As a brief supple- 
ment | will here attempt to illustrate types 
of tests which teachers can profitably make 
for themselves, and better still, stir pupils to 
making in order to get effective co-operative 
work at solving the difficulties which arise. 
_ In this article I am presenting only two or 
three types of difficulties which should be 
dealt with in the grades below the junior high 
school. The ways of dealing with the first and 
most important difficulty of all, the recogni- 
tion of sentences, Mr. Certain has already 
developed by examples. 

But until we realize how many months and 
even years of repeated careful attention are 
necessary to establish any form whatever in 
pupils’ habits, so that they will always catch 
it in’ proof reading even if they do not get 
it right in a first draft, we shall not con- 
centrate our forces sufficiently. If seventh 
or ninth graders really achieve mastery of 
the sentences, there is plenty of time left to 
teach them internal punctuation of the sent- 
ence. As things now are, failure to recognize 
sentences causes the worst woe among high 
school graduates in college. Therefore hun- 
dreds of punctuation tests and exercises de- 
voted to nothing but recognition of thé sen- 
tences must be built up by teachers and pupils, 
on the lines Mr. Certain has laid down, be- 
fore all pupils will achieve this one essential 
point of mastery. 

Of course, once a pupil has mastered this 
subject in a test he should be free from 
further tests, but held from that time on to 
real mastery of sentence recognition in his 
composition. The key here is proof-reading. 


I HiS ARTICLE in this number of THE 
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Time allowance and definite attention to this 
must be part of every composition procedure. 
The pupil who does not show sentence mastery 
in work written under such conditions must 
be plunged back into the test series. 


RE are presented some additional tests 

as practice material on a few points 
that need stressing in the grades. The first 
is intended for the grades before pupils are 
ready for the Briggs Form Test, which is not 
probably usable below the sixth. 


PROOFREADING TEST—PRIMARY SERIES 


“eee 


For grades III, IV, V. 
1. cocoanuts grow on palm trees 
2. Can you tell me the way to the Wishing 
Gate 
3. Cotton grew wild in the united states. 
4. My limbs were stiff. i tried to rise, but I 
could not. 
. water will not flow up hill 
. Does Christmas come in December 
. I believe that saturday will be the first 
of april. ~ 
8. Perhaps I could climb to the top of the 
mountain 


9. these are surely the finest apples that 

ever grew 

10. Is that fire big enough to roast a rabbit 

11. My book says columbus thought he had 
really reached india. 

12. Ulysses said, “i fear that I shall never see 
my home again.” 

13. that night David played upon his harp 
arid sang 

14. Why do you shiver so 


15. He had a letter from japan and one from 
china. 


|__| 
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The score sheet which follows shows what 
points to correct, and the procedure here 
should be as nearly as possible the same as 
Mr. Certain has outlined for the Briggs Test. 


Proofreading Test—Primary Series 

1. Cocoanuts grow on palm trees. 

2. Can you tell me the way to the Wishing 
Gate? 

3. Cotton grew wild in the United States. 

4. My limbs were stiff. I tried to rise, but I 
could not. 9 

5. Water will not flow up hill. 

6. Does Christmas come in December ? 

7. I believe that Saturday will be the first 
of April. 

8. Perhaps I could climb to the top of the 
mountain. 

9. These are surely the finest apples that 
ever grew. 

10. Is that fire big enough to roast a rabbit? 

11. My book says Columbus thought he had 
really reached India. 

12. Ulysses said, “I fear that I shall never see 
my home again.” 

13. That night David played upon his harp 
and sang. 

14. Why do you shiver so? 

15. He had a letter from Japan and one from 
China. 

Number of Pupils Missing Each Point: 
Initial Capital (Sentences 1, 5, 9,13)....... 
Period (Sentences 1, 5, 9, 13)..........4.. 
Question Mark (Sentences 2, 6, 10, 14)..... 
Capitals (Sentences 3, 7, 11, 15).........- 
(In sentences with 2 errors, if either is wrong, 
mark the sentence wrong.) 

Capital I (Sentences 4, 12) 


Ir Is HicHLY important that pupils master 
all the kinds of plurals before they attempt 
the possessive of nouns. However, it will be 
noted in this test that the only irregular 
plurals here given are those so familiar that 


they will cause no difficulty if pupils write - 


what they say. The real problems are the 
plurals in f an in s-sounds. As a follow-up 
to this test pupils should make their own 
simple rules, worded in their own way and 
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not as in any book, and then devise further 
tests of their own to show that they know how 
to do these. 
Prurats 
Write in the blanks the plural form for each 
word in the left-hand column. 


1. foot 
2. house 2. block of small....... 
3. story high. 
4. loaf of bread. 
5.- branches 5. most ofthe......... 
6. box 
7. turkey 7. yard full of ........ 
8. glass of water. 
9. tooth 9. all his front........ 
10. woman 3G. twa 
ll. mouse Ms 
12. potato 12. two acres of ......... 


13. blackberry 13. 


14. lunch 

15. man 15. both the....... 

16. sheep 16. flock of 

17. monkey 17. three.......... 

18. shelf of books 

20. cupful 20. several......... 


It is well to divide this test into two groups 
of ten items each, discuss the first half, and 
note improvement on the second ten. 


Ir Is Atso best to master the pronoun pos- 
sessive before attacking those of nouns. 
Grouping these words and understanding 
them all together, pupils can vary this form 
of test indefinitely and drill each other to 
good advantage. 


PossEssIvVEsS—-PRONOUNS 


I. Write the forms of the following words 
to show that they own or possess. 


suitcase 6. (who)...... hat? 
order 7. (we).... suitcase 
i friend 8. (you) that house 
4. (she) ...... friend 

tail 9. (they) ..... work 


10. (we) this cat is... 


THe Noun Possessives should come if 
possible in another school year from those of 
pronouns, and only the singulars should be 
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treated in that year. Although the apostrophe 
alone is permissible on some words ending in 
s the easiest teaching procedure and probably 
the most efficient is to give “always apostrophe 
s for each singular.” 
Possessives 2—Noun SINGULARS 

Change the words which possess something 
to correct possessive form. 

All singular number 
a girl hat 
a man coat 
my daughter room 
Mrs. Harris cloak’ 
the calf tail . 
a man hat 
a person money 
Lord and Taylor store 
only) 
9. anybody business 

10. a quarter worth 
11. Charles cat* 


PROBLEMS NOT brought up in the Briggs 
Test which may profitably be considered in 
these grades are introduced in the following 
test of verb agreement, based on the diffi- 
culties discovered by the test of Grammatical 
Correctness. Here the one problem is to 
help pupils discover what they are talking 
about. There is no reason why the word “sub- 
ject” should not be used in whatever grade 
this problem is attacked, although formal con- 
sideration of subject and verb is better post- 
poned to seventh or eighth grade. But pupils 
who work through these tests are ready for 
anything in the way of problems of verb agree- 
ment which is necessary for them to handle 
in the elementary grades. 


VeRB AGREEMENT 

Read the sentences carefully. Supply the 

correct verb to make good sense. Do not 

supply more than one word in each space. 

1. I always like to go to school, but Mary 
says every day that she (doesn’t) n’t. 

2. I saw that there (were—or are) two 
tables, a dresser, and two chairs in the 
room. 

3. We went in and (were) welcomed heart- 
ily. 


Nete for teacher: better ’s here. 


(’s on Taylor 
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4. One of the dresses she wore (was, is) 
made of blue silk. 

5. You (are) n’t now proposing this serious- 
ly, of course? . 

6. Why (do) n’t Jack and Jim come here 
any more lately? 

7. (Were, are) my mother and Aunt Jane 
caught in the shower? 

9. The value of those tests (was, is) the 
questions that they raised. 

10. You say you spent three hours on this 

¢ problem and (are, were) unable to do it? 


Note: Alternative right forms are given in 
brackets. In sentences 5 and 6, it may be 
better to explain that the n’t for not is part of 
the word to be supplied, as in wasn’t, won't. 


Tue Kip oF Test which is apparently most 
profitable in dealing with irregular verbs is 
given below. Wherever possible, we should 
group together those verbs which have the 
same type of mutation, as sing, sang, sung. 
Run is included here because it is nearer like 
these than any other group. This test is de- 
vised with all the past forms grouped to- 
gether. When the pupils are quite sure of 
these, probably in an entirely different lesson, 
the perfect or participial forms may be at- 
tacked. There is probably no good reason 
for including the two in one test in the ele- 
mentary grades. 


TRREGULAR VERBS 


Read each sentence through; then fill the 
blank with a form of one of these verbs: 


swim ring 
run begin, or 
sing drink 
See that your senterice makes good sense. 
1. As soon as the puppy saw us, he....... 
to bark. (began) 
2. The thirsty boy......... six glasses of 
milk. (drank) 
3. The janitor stood on the steps and...... 
_the bell. (rang) 
4. Our canary hasn’t....... for two weeks.’ 
(sung) 
5. In ten minutes we had........ every drop 


of the lemonade. (drunk) 


FOLLOW-UP IN ENGLISH FORM 


to third before the fielder 
threw the ball. (ran) 


7. Harry got a cramp when he......... 
across the river. (swam) 


8. The bell...... before I could get into 
the building. (rang) 


9. As the white, mysterious figure advanced, 
| eras to think it must be a ghost. 


10. Jack...... like a deer when he saw the 
11. Has the school-bell....... yet? (rung) 


12. Before I got home my cut finger had 
to bleed again. (begun) 


BB. Peeisase: a mile in eight minutes. (run) 

14. Have you ever..... ....“Old Folks at 
Home?” (sung) 

15. My baby sister has......... to walk 
(begun) 

16. While we were drinking our cocoa, my 
coffee. (drank) 

17. Jane had never.......... coffee or tea. 
(drunk) 

pe the door-bell twice, but no one 
answered. (rung) 

19. Have you ever...... a mile on a cinder 
track? (run) 

20. Joe has........ a hundred yards under 


water and won the ribbon. (swum) 


A Type oF difficulty not brought up in any 
of the tests is illustrated finally because grade 


school and high school children have so much 
difficulty with it. It does no harm for pupils 
to fill in this test wrong on a first trial. 
They will no doubt think that unit, U-Boat, 
once, and usual are vowels, and that F and 
honorable begin with consonants, if they have 
learned about vowels and consonants. But in 
the discussion the teacher can make it perfect- 
ly plain that unit begins with a stop, before 
which it is hard to say an, whereas F begins 
with an e sound and honorable with an o 
sound. The main difficulty to be encountered 
here, of course, is the uncultivated habit of 
saying “a apple pie, a olive sandwich,” and 
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so on. It may be that this comes from think- 
ing that the a goes with the pie or the sand- 
wich! At any rate, discussion of this test and 
the making of more, similar tests by the 
pupils will sufficiently persuade them that the 
a or an is determined by the way the next 
word begins. 
Test oF A anp AN 
Series II 
Fill each blank with the right form—a or 
an; make no other change. 
1. John went into the pantry and ate... .en- 
tire pie! (an) 
2. His dog was....Airedale about a year 
old. (an) 


3. I read... .interesting story about a hunt 
for buried treasure. (an) 

4. Tom and Huck let down a cat through 
opening in the ceiling. (an) 

5. This country is....union of forty-eight 
states. (a) 

6. The sharp flash was followed by 
awful roar of thunder. (an) 

7. I never saw...... eater like that negro 
who won the pie-contest. (an) 

8. I can’t remember his name, but I’m sure 
it begins with...... H. (an) 

9. Joe told...... humorous story from Mark 
Twain’s Life on the Mississippi. (a) 

10. The book describes a battle between... . . 
Indian and...... hardy frontiersman. 
(l—an) (2—a). If either 1 or 2 is wrong 
mark the sentence wrong. 


11. Because of this daring rescue the police- 


man was made...... officer. (an) 

12. Father reserved...... upper berth in the 
sleeping car. (an) 

13. He had just time for..... hurried lunch. 
(a) 

14. You should know...... adjective when 
you meet it. (an) 

15. He gave...... yell like a pump in...... 
empty cistern. (l—a) (2—an) 

16. You’d better keep...... eye on the lunch- 
basket. (an) 


(Continued on page 228) 


REMEDIAL WORK IN ORAL AND WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


Exercises Compiled By 


Clara Detjen, Zillah G. Bradsteen; and Mrs. Kathryn Mitchell 


English the teacher should pick out 

one of the grossest ones that the children 
generally make and correct it before she at- 
tempts correcting other errors. When this 
one is mastered, she should endeavor to arouse 
the interest of the children in using the cor- 
rected form at all times, in speaking and in 
writing. In the meantime, she has chosen 
one more of the worst errors that the children 
make, and is drilling them on the correct 
form in its place. But before she can hope 
to make much progress in this remedial work, 
the children must want to improve their Eng- 
lish. 

Since doing a thing many times in the same 
way forms a habit, which is often very diffi- 
cult to change, the teacher should take special 
care that the children get a maximum amount 
of drill on the correct form before they are 
given exercises in which they must choose the 
correct form from several possible uses. This 
is.necessary to prevent them from practicing 
the wrong forms instead of the right ones 
in their drill exercises. 

As a first step the pupils may be given 
sentences containing the desired, correct form 
to repeat orally over and over until they have 
practically memorized it. These sentences 
should be many and as varied as possible. 
Then the children may be given sentences of 
the same nature to be written. This will help 
the children who are “motor minded.” After 
they have been given enough of this kind of 
drill, they may be given exercises which in- 
volve the children’s choosing the best form 
themselves, such as filling out blanks, com- 
pleting sentences, making sentences of their 
own, and others of like nature. 

The following errors are frequently made 
by children: 

I seen; I have wrote; me and John (in 
compound subject); she and:I (in compound 


E CORRECTING children’s mistakes in 


object of a verb or a preposition); he done 
it; he don’t; learn (for teach); to, too, two 
(used indiscriminately). 

Below are a few exercises for drill on the 
correct forms of some of these errors. Some 
of them are to be given only after considerable 
drill in repeating the correct forms in sen- 
tences. 


Exercises for Correcting | SEEN. 


Here is a letter written by Bob Jones to his 
uncle. He used the correct words in the blank 
spaces. See if you can do as well. 

Use some form of the word to see in the 
blank spaces. 


1245 South Calumet Avenue. 
Chicago, Illinois, 


July 30, 1926. 
Dear Uncle Ben: 

Have you ever a big circus? There is 
one in town now, which George and I went to see 
yesterday. I had never a big circus before. 
In one side show, we the fattest man on 
earth, and in another one, we the thinnest 
man. In a third side show we 
man and a very tall man. 

a man before. 
The animal tent was the most exciting of all. 


There were all kinds of animals. One monkey 


which I ....... there could do many tricks. I 
watched him closely, and when I went toward his 
cage, I noticed that he must have me for 
he was holding out his paw for peanuts. George 

the elephants first and wanted to watch them 
all the time we were there, but I so many 
other interesting things that I wanted to know more 
about; so I wandered about in the tent from cage 
to cage. In those four hours, while I was there, 
I more interesting things than I have ever 
in so short a time before. Anyone who has 

a big circus has missed a great deal. 
Affectionately, 
Bob Jones. 


Exercise for Correcting “Have wrote.” 


Answer the following questions, using the 
correct form of the word to write, write, 
wrote, or have written. 

1. Have you written the letter to your 

grand-mother ? 

2. When did you write this sentence? 


. Has Mary written the words that she 
should learn to spell? 
4. Did she write them with a pencil? 
5. Have you written your composition al- 
ready? 
This exercise too should be given after the 
children have had drill in repeating and writ- 
ing sentences containing the correct forms. 


Drill work on the Correct Form of the Com- 
pound Subject Containing a Pronoun. 
John and I went to the circus. 

2. Mother said that you and I may go to 

the show to-night. 

3. The ball game was very exciting. Tom 

and I were there. 

4. Mary ran to her mother and said, “Moth- 

er may Lucile and I play ball? 

5. Tom went to the store while Ben and I 

played ball. 

After a great deal of practice on sentences 
like these, the children may make sentences 
of their own, or do exercises in filling out 
blanks with the correct word in sentences. 


Drill on the Correct Form of the Pronoun 
in a Compound Object of a Verb or 
Pre position. 
1. The teacher told Mary and me to be 
quiet. 

2. This candy was given to Tom and me. 

3. Fred beat Jack and me in the bicycle 
race. 

4. The books were bought for my sister and 
me. 

5. The teacher asked Ruby and me to do it. 

6. The sun shone on my sister and me while 
we were in the garden. 

7. The cat lay on the ground before Lucy 
and me. 

8. The teacher closed the door quietly be- 
hind John and me. 


Drill on To, Too, Two 

Children seldom know how to distinguish 
between the use of to, too, and two unlesgthey 
have been given ample drill work on the 
correct use of each. Here again I would use 
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a number of sentences, illustrating the use 
of each and require the children to read these 
sentences aloud, and write them until the cor- 
rect uses are fairly well understood. Then 
they are ready for using the words in sentences 
of their own, and other exercises in which 
they must choose the correct use themselves. 

Use the word too in the place of also in this 
exercise. 


1. Lucy had a new doll. Her sister had 


one also. 

2. George went to the show. James went 
also. 

3. If you are giving balls away, give me 
one also. 


4. When apples are ripe, pears are ripe 
also. 

5. If you tell it to Herbert, tell it to me also. 

After the children have done this, they 
may be given similar sentences and told to 
choose one of the following italicized words 
in the place where also is used in the exercise, 
to, too, two. 


Use the word two instead of the number 2 
in this exercise. 
. Walter has 2 pencils. 
. George tied 2 strings to the kite. 
. Harold worked only 2 examples to-day. 
. The boys played 2 games of ball be- 
fore the bell rang this morning. 
5. The baby ate 2 pieces of candy this 
morning. 
After this kind of drill, the pupils may 
choose the right word to use instead of the 
number 2. 


Instead of each blank in this exercise, write 
one of the following words: to, too, two. 

1. Little Johnney is only three years old. 
Bet: is young to come to school. 

2. Mary has brothers. Their names 
are James and Harold. 

3. Walter comes ...... 
He is never tardy. 

4. When Anna got permission to go to 
the circus, her little sister wanted to go 


eee 


school every day. 


5. George’s mother gave him an apple for 
his lunch. A little boy gave him another 
one at recess. Now George had 
apples for his lunch. 

6. Harry wanted to go skating, but it was 

warm. The ice was melting. 

7. Bob likes vegetables, but he likes candy 


of her little sister while her mother went 


to the city. 
9. Lillian rides on ...... street cars every 
morning. She transfers on Lake Street. 
10. The boys went ...... the pond. They 
wanted ...... fish, but they planned on 
swimming ...... 


N ALL THESE exercises, it is essential that 
the children correct their own mistakes or 
each other’s, while the teacher reads the sen- 
tences, spelling out the correct word in the 
place of the blanks. This helps the children 
-to see their own mistakes more vividly than 
blue and red marks placed on their papers by 
the teacher. 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 


ERHAPS more serious mistakes are made 

by pupils generally from a lack of sen- 
tence recognition than for any other reason. 
To teach sentence recognition is a hard and 
long job, but if talking in short and precise 
sentences is encouraged from the beginning 
of language work, it probably will not be 
so hard for the pupils in the higher grades. 
Above the primary grades, the children may 
be taught that every sentence must have a 
subject, and that something definite must be 
said about the subject in each sentence. After 
this is fairly well understood, the children 
may write original short sentences. These 
the teacher should correct individually in the 
presence of the child. Later they may be given 
a paragraph at a time, without any capitals 
or punctuation marks, to punctuate, with a 
period after every sentence and a capital 
at the beginning, like this: “mother sent me 
to the store for a can of pineapple when I 
got there I forgot the name of it the store- 
keeper told me if I ever forgot again he’d 
throw me in the pickle barrel a lady customer 
said I would make a big fat juicy pickle” * 


* Sheridan—*‘Speaking and Writing English.” 


FOLLOW-UP IN ENGLISH FORM 


(Continued from page 225) 


17. Mary spent..... quiet evening at home. 
(a) 

18. Diogenes went about with a lantern, look- 
ing for...... honest man. (an) 

19. Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote the poem 
about..... “one-hoss shay.” (a) 

20. They put...... olive branch on their 


people. (l—an) (2—a) 


EACHERS who try these tests are urgent- 

ly requested to send criticisms, sugges- 
tions, or revisions to me in care of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. In return I will gladly 
help in any problems arising out of these if 
I can. 


As a final word it should be noted that 
drill alone is perfectly futile. Only where 
there is a sense of need, a perfectly genuine 
desire for improvement, a sense of life and 
vivid activity in the classroom will any- 
thing be accomplished. Because comparative 
scores, graphs, and pupil co-operation in the 
making and giving of tests help produce these 
results, this series of articles on testing is 
presented as of possible value. But teachers 
will also want to avail themselves of all pos- 
sible published material such as the Logan 
Practice Leaves, issued by D. C. Heath and Co. 
and the Hatz-Uhl Practice Exercises, which 
will be published by the Macmillan Company 
this winter. 
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8. Violet stayed home ...... take care 7 
coins, to show that they were... ..united 
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SUGGESTIVE PROCEDURES IN REMEDIAL WORK 


Exercises by 
MRS. EMMA M. STANLEY 


Yo ARE of no value to the pupils 
unless the teacher follows them up 
with remedial work. In order to do 
this to some purpose it is necessary that the 
errors be listed and those occurring most fre- 
quently be taken up for class work. _ 

Let us say that the Clapp Test for Correct 
English has been given and errors listed show 
a large percent of the class failing in items 4, 
20, 21, 22, 23, and 29. It is now important 
that drill on the correct forms of these items 
be given. 

In order to motivate these drills the teacher 
prepares interesting games or class contests 
so that the correct form may be used and 
heard over and over again. 

For item 4, a series, the following device 
might be used. Call a large box a “Toy 
Store.” Place in it, unseen by the children, 
numbers of toys. Have a hole in the box 
to represent a window and allow one child 
after another to peep through the window, 
afterwards going to the board and writing 
the series of the toys he has seen. These 
sentences may be checked on by the class at 
the end of the lesson. 

For item 20, has gone, a game called “Go- 
ing on Errands” might be played. While one 
child, Joe, is out of the room the children 
decide where Mary is to be sent on an errand. 
Joe is called in. He says, “Where is Mary?” 
Answer, “She has gone on an errand.” Joe 
asks, “Has she gone to the grocery?” Answer, 
“No, she has not gone to the grocery.” After 
three or four guesses another child goes out. 

For item 21, have eaten, some real apples 
are presented to be used in the game. One 
child goes out. Teacher gives an apple to 
some one who hides it in his desk. When 
child returns he says to John, “John, have 


you eaten the apple?” John answers, “No, I 
have not seen it. I would have eaten it if I 
had it.” If in three guesses John finds the 
one who has it, he receives the apple and eats 
it at recess. 


For item 22, doesn’t. A “Flower Riddle 
Game” could be played. Each child chooses 
a flower and one member of the class guesses. 
He is allowed three questions, for instance, 
“Does your flower bloom in the spring?” If 
not, the answer is, “No, it doesn’t bloom in 
the spring,” and so on. 

For item 23, if I were, a game, “Building 
a House,” could be used as a drill. One 
child begins, “If I were a carpenter, I would 
put up the frame work,” Another adds, “If 
I were a plasterer I would plaster the walls,” 
and so on until the house is built. 

For item 29-b, “I haven’t it,” the children 
close their eyes and the teacher slips a ring 
on some child’s finger. Then they ask each 
other, “Have you the ring?” answering, “No, 
I haven’t it,” until finally it is located and 
another receives it. 

Excellent remedial lessons are suggested 
in Sheridan’s “Speaking and Writing English.” 
One for correct past tenses suggests a list of 
words on the board giving present verbs. The 
class is divided into Teams A and B. First 
player in Team A asks a question with first 
verb: “Did you bring an umbrella?” B child 
answers, “Yes, I brought an umbrella,” and 
so on through the list. 

Another game in this book is called “The 
Fortune Teller.” Many pictures are turned 
face down on the teacher’s desk. A child peeps 
at one and says, “I saw a ship.” The fortune 
teller replies, “You will be a sailor.” Such 


drills are a pleasure to children and ac- 
complish the desired results. pr 


THE WISCONSIN TESTS OF SENTENCE RECOGNITION 


(Abridgment of Article by S. A. Leonard—The English Journal, June 1926.) 


NOTE: These tests were derived by Dr. Leonard of 
the University of Wisconsin and stand- 
ardized by him with the aid of a large 
number of co-operating teachers. 

The tests, Series-A, Forms V and VI, may 
be purchased at a cost of 90c per hundred 
from the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 506 West 69th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

A complete account of the tests, basis of 
construction, standardization and intended 
use in teaching punctuation is given by Dr. 


Leonard. 
The following points are emphasized in the 
article: 

CONCLUSIONS 


1. It appears from data secured through 
the use of these tests, that it is impracticable 
to teach the internal punctuation of sentences, 
such technical cases as comma pointing, the 
dependent clause preceding the independent 
and the non-restrictive dependent clause, until 
punctuation of the sentence as a unit, is es- 
tablished. 

2. The placing of periods by the pupils is 


at present by no means a fixed habit, even in 
the last grade of high school. 

3. Only slight improvement is shown, 
grade by grade. Mastery by the great ma- 
jority of the pupils is seen in no grade. 

4. It seems possible through a well plan- 
ned course to teach sentence recognition so 
effectively that the principle at least can be 
mastered in tests by the end of the ninth grade. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF SENTENCE ERRORS 

1. Two types of errors are tested: (a) 
phrases and dependent clauses set off as 
sentences, and (b) various examples of 
“comma-splice”—two independent statements, 
without grammatical connection, separated b 
a comma or entirely unseparated. ‘ 

The directions accompanying the tests stress 
that the semicolon is, in every case, to be 
recognized as fully equivalent to a period and 
a capital letter. 


TABLE I 
Scores ON SENTENCE Recocnition Tests V anp VI, By NuMBER OF SENTENCES RicHT (20 


Is a PERFECT SCORE). 


DisTRIBUTION OF 10, 25, 50, 75, 90 PerceNTILEs. THE 90 


' PERCENTILE Is THE Lowest ScorE OF THE HicHEst 10 Per CENT OF THE CLASS; THE 
10 PeRcENTILE, THE HicHEest Score oF THE Lowest 10 Per CENT 


75 Per- 50 Per- 25 Per- 10 Per- 
CENTILE CENTILE CENTILE CENTILE 
Test V 
14.5 9 3.8 
16.2 - 12.8 4.9 2 
17.5 15.1 11.3 6 
17.4 14.9 11.7 6 
18.7 16 12.6 9.2 
17.7 15.3 11.2 7.5 
19.2 17.5 15.5 13 
Test VI 
15.3 11.5 5 2:0 
15.2 12.5 7 3.0 
17.5 14.3 10.7 6.0 
19.6 18 14.3 10.3 
19.1 17.3 14.3 10.3 
19.3 17.2 14.7 10.0 
19.6 18.0 16.1 12.7 


GRADE NUMBER 90 PeEr- 
or Pupits CENTILE 
Ser 43 16 
474 20.0 


This table should be read: “Of forty-three pupils in Grade VII, the top 10 per cent had 16 or more 
sentences right; the median or middle-range pupil, 11.5 sentences right; and 90 per cent had 3.3 or more 
sentences right; thus the lowest 10 per cent had at best 3.3 sentences right, etc. 


= 


WISCONSIN TESTS OF SENTENCE RECOGNITION AND GRAMATICAL CORRECTNESS 


It is likely that the semicolon need never 
be referred to before the ninth or tenth grade 
unless the pupils inquire about it. 


INTERPRETATION OF SCORES 

Table I gives the distribution of scores for 
Grades VII-XII. 

As a creditable achievement the ninety-per- 
centile score is suggested as a tentative stand- 
ard, 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE TESTS 


The tests were built to diagnose and empha- 
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sized nothing whatever but the proper mark- 
ing for separation of sentences. — 

The instructions note specifically that no 
other error should, under any circumstances, 
be counted. They repeat sentence by sentence 
that the semicolon should invariably be 
counted equally good with the period and 
capital letter, and that in any reasonable place, 
the exclamation mark should be allowed. 

The tests have been revised. 
A third form of the test is being stand- 
ardized. 


THE WISCONSIN TEST OF GRAMMATICAL CORRECTNESS 


(Abridgment of Article by S. A. Leonard—The English Journal, May 1926.) 


Note: Dr. Leonard discusses the derivation of these 
tests and interprets the standards that have 
been developed for their use in the class room. 
These tests, Grammatical Correctness “A,” and 
Grammatical Correctness “B” may be pur- 
chased at a cost of 90c per hundred from the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 506 
West 69th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

The eaten points are emphasized in the 
article: 


RESULTS 

These tests show a rather steadier im- 
provement in grammatical correctness, Grades 
VII to XII, than was shown in sentence recog- 
nition. The pupils had a higher initial median 
and came nearer to perfect attainment in the 
last year high school. However, the results 
demonstrate that teachers of English have 
plenty of serious difficulties to combat. 


WHAT ERRORS SHOULD BE MEASURED? 


The first step in the construction of the 
tests of grammatical correctness was to ex- 
amine all studies previously made on this 
sort of errors. Most of these are summarized 


in Dr. Charter’s chapter on “Language and 
Grammar” in The Third Year Book of the 
National Education Association on Research 
in Constructing the Elementary School Cur- 
riculum. Another study examined is, “How 
Much English Grammar?” by Stormzand and 
O’Shea (Warwick and York 1925, page 175 
and following). All data show that a few 
wrong forms constantly repeated, and not so 
multitudinous an array as had been supposed, 
constitute the bulk of the problem. 

It was thought best to include no idiomatic 
and colloquial forms which are rated correct 
by the latest complete dictionaries of English. 

Since, as in the sentence recognition tests, 
the purpose of the study was to discover the 
frequency of comparatively gross forms only, 
it was further determined to exclude all cases 
of divided usage, generally condemned by 
grammarians but widely and freely used by 
really cultivated speakers of English,—such 
as, “It is me,” “Who is it for?” 


TABLE II 
CONDENSED DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES FOR VARIOUS PERCENTAGES OF PupiLts IN Grapes VII- 
XIII on tHE Tests oF GRAMMATICAL CORRECTNESS, BY SENTENCES RIGHT. 


Test A 

GRADE Pupits 90% 75% 50% 25% 10% 
ats 371 17.9 16.5 14.2 13.0 10.8 
416 18.5 17.2 15.6 13.3 11.2 
779 19.8 18.4 16.4 14.3 12.1 
448 20. 19.9 18.5 16.9 15.0 
359 20. 19.4 18. 3.7 13.7 
225 20. 19.8 18.7 17.4 16.0 
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Test B 

GRADE Pupits 90% 75% 50% 25% 10% 
226 19.7 18.2 16.8 15.6 14.0 
298 19.1 17.9 16.5 15.1 13.3 
.. 499 20. 19.8 18.8 16.8 15.0 
773 20. 19.4 18.0 16.3 14.0 
536 20. 20. 19.3 18.2 16.6 
185 20. 20. 19 17.5 16.0 
179 20. 20. 20 19.4 18.6 


Table II should be read: Of 371 pupils of grade VII, the top 10% had in Test A at least 17.9 sentences 
right; of 226 pupils the best 10% had 19.7 in Test B; the best 25% had 16.5 right in Test A, 18.2 right 


in Test B; 


THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE TEesTs MEASURE 

The percentage of failure to fill blanks and 
of evasion of the right or the wrong form 
shows precisely to what extent the test sen- 
tences are measures of what they set out to 
investigate. 

By means of a revision on the basis of the 
trials of the tests, the totals of responses, by 
sentences, of all cases in which neither the 
right form nor the corrected wrong form was 
filled in, it was estimated that Test “A” showed 
a total percent variance of 2.47 and Test “B” 
a total percent variance of 2.50. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM THE GRAMMATICAL 
CorRRECTNESS TESTS 


It will be noted from Table II that improve- 


the median or middle-range pupils in this grade had 14.2 right in A, 168 in B, etc. 


ment from grade to grade is fairly definite 
in trend but irregular; the total gain is not 
equal to that in the sentence tests, chiefly be- 
cause the initial form is higher. Test “B” 
proved noticeably easier than Test “A.” The 
tests have been revised. 

It is probable that the tests are not only 
approximately fair in measuring the position 
of any given pupil in the class, but that the 
revised forms are also sufficiently close in 
central tendency and distribution to be used 
as measures of progress before and after a 
period of teaching. As with the sentence 
recognition tests, a third parallel form has 
been devised and is in process of being stand- 
ardized. 


Tue Stratus or TECHNICAL GRAMMAR IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL is the title of an article by Edna Cotner 
in The Elementary School Journal for March, 1926. Miss Cotner points out that because the old “technical 
grammar” has failed to function properly in oral and written English, there has been a tendency to 
abandon it. However, instruction in correct usage was made extremely difficult when no grammar what- 
ever was taught, and at present the teaching of a simple, grammar is advocated. 

The main difficulty with the simplified grammar seems to be the haste with which it is sai It 
gives little time for the application of grammatical rules, or for the assimilation of the knowledge gained. 
Hearing good English and reading good literature are means of making correct speech habitual, and a 


functional knowledge of grammgr may be given through ear-training drills, and practice in oral and writ- 
ten composition. 


RECENT EXPERIMENTATION IN CHILDREN’S READING* 


ELIZABETH RIDELL WHITE 
Director of School Libraries, Long Beach, California. 


librarians awaited with eagerness the 

publishing of the Winnetka Graded 
Book List. From the reviews we judged that 
we were soon to have what we had long wished 
for, a scientific report by school people on 
children’s reading. Upon examination we 
were disappointed. It reminded us of a prob- 
lem in arithmetic, worked according to theory, 
but with the wrong answer. As an interesting 
experiment it has value and interest, but for 
librarians and teachers it has no value as a 
buying list, as a reading list, or as an accurate 
key to children’s interest. 

There is one factor that the Winnetka in- 
vestigators did not take into consideration 
early enough, that of the great effect of the 
physical make up of a book upon its popu- 
larity. In table 7, page 24, they report that 
63% of 112 books were rejected on appear- 
ance against 379 for subject matter; of the 
62 rejected on appearance, 28 were rejected 
because they “didn’t look good,” 11 “didn’t 
like the pictures.” And it is stated “these 
tables would certainly indicate that there is 
conscious selection on the part of the chil- 
dren and the elimination of books which ap- 
pear to them uninteresting or unattractive.” 
If this is such an important factor in chil- 
dren’s interest, then isn’t the whole Winnetka 
list discredited as a reliable index of interest, 
unless all the children who handed in reports 
had available the most attractive editions of 
all the standard books for children? A sci- 
entific investigation would have to be made 
to determine which of these editions are the 
most attractive. 

The Winnetka investigators write that they 


Sites PEOPLE and especially school 


paid no attention to this phase. The books- 
that the children were exposed to were left - 


to the chance collections in schools, homes or 
libraries. My observation has been that far 


*Note: This paper 


too little attention has been paid to editions 
in school buying and far too much to how 
many books can be got for the money. Could 
not a more accurate return have been secured 
by reports from fewer children exposed to 
collections carefully selected with uniformity 
as to quality and editions? 

Experience in our school libraries has been 
that all standards and classics bought in the 
most attractive edition on the market for cir- 
culation as well as “glass door book cases” 
hold their own in popularity with the so-called 
popular book. And I believe it is just as 
essential to hold a school library collection 
to a high standard of editions in non-fiction 
books. So-called school editions should be 
eliminated as far as possible, except for text- 
book reference use. They belong in the class- 
room or textbook department. 

To illustrate in detail why the Winnetka 
list could not be considered an accurate guide 
to children’s interests, take titles from their 
list, such as the Tale of Two Cities in a fifty- 
two cent edition. What effect on the rating 
would there have been if either the Dodd 
Mead $2.00 edition or the Cosmopolitan edi- 
tion had been available? And surely the Tale 
of Two Cities is worth more than fifty-two 
cents to a school system for library use. 

Again compare David Copperficld in the 
Grosset edition with the Jacobs edition, both 
of which are listed. Wouldn’t the vote on the 
Grosset edition lower the rating of the book 
in children’s liking and popularity, and would 
not the Dodd Mead edition raise the vote still 
higher than appears in the list? How many 
children came in contact with such editions 
as: 


Silas Marner at 44 cents, 56 cents. 

Westward Ho! at 48 cents. 

Three Musketeers at 75 cents. is 

Two Years Before the Mast, at 48 cents. This was 
discarded from our textbook list several years 
ago as being injurious to eye sight. 


and the following one make a total of four papers published recently in Tue Review discussing the 
Winnetka Reading List. The first two papers appeared in the April . Further dis is i 


The Editor. 
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Deerslayer, edition for adults. 

Story of My Life, Helen Kellér, 44 cents, 

Most of these editions were not intended 
by the publishers for library use. They are 
text books with fine print, notes for study use, 
uniform dark binding, narrow margins and 
no illustrations. In many cases the book is 
very much condensed. The publishing houses 
that put out these school editions publish also 
exceptionally attractive trade books and would 
regret, I am sure, that their textbook editions 
were listed as a type of their library publi- 
cations. How many worthwhile titles failed 
to have enough votes due to such editions? 

Another example of the effect of editions 
is shown in the list of three books by the same 
author: 


Last of the Mohicans, Cooper, illus. ed. $2.50 read 
by 82 children in 20 cities. 91% liked it. Index 
No. 160. 

Deerslayer, Cooper, in a less attractive edition, 46 
——— read it in 14 cities. 89% liked it. Index 

o. 56. 


The Spy, Cooper, less attractive edition, read by 
41 children in 13 cities. Index 39. 76% liked it. 


What would this report have been if the 
Deerslayer, and the Spy had had equal chance 
with the Last of the Mohicans? 

Several editions in the list are condensed, 
as At the Back of the North Wind, or retold, 
as*Robinson Crusoe by McMurray. It isn’t 
fair to credit the latter to Daniel Defoe. Such 
condensing or retelling throw these titles into 
a different grading than the complete book, 

and indicate careless buying or great poverty. 
_ Let us start from the other end of the list. 
Nothing but textbooks appear on the third 
grade list. What might the reports have been 
if there had been available a list of real trade 
editions? The fourth grade list is overwhelm- 
ingly deadened with over 50 textbook editions, 
the fifth grade with over 30. It is no wonder 
that the Publisher’s Weekly draws the conclus- 
ion that school library buyers do not seem to 
be well acquainted with trade editions for 
the elementary grades. For the information 
of the Publisher’s Weekly and school people 
in general, it would be interesting to know 
what portion of the schools and public li- 
braries that co-operated in the Winnetka ex- 
periment had trained children’s librarians in 
charge of their book buying for children. To 
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some the result of the Winnetka findings is 
a very serious charge against those responsible 
for buying children’s library books. 

Although the authors claim they have listed 
no “trashy” books, they can easily do that 
and still fail in having a buying list. There 
is the vast field of “time-killers” on which 
public money should not be wasted, books 
that have nothing to give, and steal valuable 
time that the school people should desire to 
see used in getting acquainted with that which 
is worthwhile. Every “time-killer” read has 
lost that child a chance.to read something of 
value to him. 

If the Winnetka list wakens educators to 
the fact that school libraries should be care- 
fully chosen, makes them realize that they 
have been so occupied in teaching the mechan- 
ics of reading that they have failed to follow 
up and learn to what use this power was put, 
and that they have allowed their library 
shelves to stand empty or be filled with less 
than the best there is, it has accomplished a 
great deal. The fact that so many elementary 
schools the country over are still minus both 
a well filled library as well as a librarian 
shows how completely they have ignored the 
follow-up work. 

I believe librarians appreciate the tremen- 
dous task the Winnetka people attempted as 
a step in the right direction, even though their 
findings do not stand checking up. They real- 
ize through experience that children’s replies 
on reports of their reading are as apt to be 
as faulty as their annotations in expressing 
why they liked a book. 

Terman and Lima’s volume on “Children’s 
Reading” appeared quietly, almost  un- 
heralded. Winnetka was in the lime light. 
but Terman’s book has a wealth of material 
and is surprisingly in accord with the ex- 
perience and findings of children’s librarians. 

It is to be regretted that the Terman list 
is not completed as to editions. On the whole 
editions are carefully indicated, but in several 
cases where a standard book is published by 
many different publishing houses, Mr. Terman 
ignores the edition problem, or side-steps it. 
The theories so well stated in the beginning 


(Continued on page 240) 


THE WINNETKA GRADED BOOK LIST 


BY A GROUP OF LIBRARIANS 


HE WINNETKA GRADED Book List 

(widely heralded as a scientific survey) 

“is the outcome,” the authors state, 
“of an attempt to do two things: First, to find 
out what books are being read and enjoyed by 
children. Second, to find the age and degree 
of reading ability necessary for the children’s 
enjoyment of these books.” . 

Not content with these objectives the authors 
at some point leaped to the assumption that 
the study could be used as a guide to the 
“intelligent selection” of children’s books by 
the children themselves, by parents, teachers 
and librarians. 

Because the findings of the survey, claimed 
to be scientifically arrived at, are contrary 
to the practical experience and extended ex- 
perimentation of children’s librarians, not 
only in children’s rooms but in close co-opera- 
tion with public schools, we submitted the 
book to two specialists in statistical and scien- 
tific survey for a study of its scientific fea- 
tures. These specialists reported as follows: 


1. “The Winnetka Graded Book List is an in- 
teresting, if not convincing, attempt to apply the 
statistical method to the field of children’s literature. 

2. The authors’ index of popularity is scientifically 
indefensible. This index of popularity and the few 
sentences which may be construed as indicating that 
this statistical test is a substitute for the intelli- 
gent, thoughtful directions of informed teachers, 
children’s librarians and parents are the features of 
the Winnetka List which make one wish fervently 
that the writers had not ventured to rear so lofty 
a structure on what is after all a rather weak founda- 
tion. 

3. ‘the Winnetka List is superficially plausible 
in its study of children’s liking. The fact that the 
study showed such a high percentage of liking on 
the children’s part, should have made the investi- 
gators question their data. The study is really and 
almost solely a study of the books available to certain 
children and in no sense tests the child’s capacity for 
appreciation. The children reported on the books 
they had read; obviously in most cases they would 
not have read them if they had not liked them 


unless under compulsion. If under compulsion they . 


would scarcely feel free to report adversely. We 
have therefore no testimony as to how a given child 
likes this book as compared to that. To have had 
any real scientific value certain children should 
have read a certain group of books and reported 
whether or not they liked them. This would have 
made a more useful study though not as pretentious. 


Next to the index of popularity this is the out- 
standing fallacy of the study. 

4. The authors were familiar with the rule 
against putting weight on small numbers and they 
omitted from their lists all books with less than 
25 readers. A question may be raised as to the 
soundness of conclusions drawn on a basis as small 
as a minimum 25, but to make the conclusions more 
doubtful the authors included both girls and boys 
in the twenty-five. Thus we learn that 67 per cent 
of the little boys who read “Memoirs of a London 
Doll’ liked it. As three little boys read it, each 
little boy represented 33 1/3 per cent. Had one 
little boy changed his vote to “yes,” the “Memoirs 
of a London Doll,” which was a 95 per cent book 
for girls would have been a 100 per cent book for 
boys. “Maida’s Little Shop” is a 100 per cent book 
for boys because one little boy read it and liked it. 
“Genevieve” is given as a 50 per cent book for 
boys; two read it and one liked it. 

5. The decision to present the results as a guide, 
rather than as a statistical experiment, has carried 
the authors out where the data are too weak to 
stand the weight that is put upon them. 

6. Here and there in the book are passages 
which might be interpreted as indicating a thought 
on the part of the authors that their statistics of 
what interests a child throw some discredit on the 
masterpieces. It is to be hoped that this was not 
their intention. 

7. It is to be hoped also that parents, teachers 
and librarians are not going to pass books out to 
children on the basis of medians, averages and 
quartiles and more especially on the basis of the 
“index of popularity.” 


The authors speak, on page 12, of making 
a study of the book, “Scientific determination 
of the content of the elementary course in 
reading,” by Willis Lemon Uhl, Associate 
Professor of Education in the University of 
Wisconsin. Dr. Uhl starts out with a specific 
object and a specific method. He seeks to 
find the material, (stories, poems and selec- 
tions from readers) suitable for and popular 
‘in certain grades. To accomplish this he se- 
lects and has printed material which he sends 
out to certain selected schools whose superin- 
tendents choose teachers especially fitted for 
this work. A copy of each selection is put 
into the hands of each child who reports 
whether he likes it or not. The teachers also 
make reports. Dr. Uhl thus gets as definite 
material as possible and proceeds to make 
findings deducible from this material. Upon 
close study of this work we find that his de- 
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ductions in every particular bear out the con- 
clusions arrived at by children’s librarians 
generally. 

Unfortunately the Winnetka investigators 
did not build on such solid foundations as 
Uhl but on a basis which exposes them to 
severe criticism scientifically and practically. 
From this “weak foundation” pointed out by 
the two scientific experts the investigators 
proceed to make deductions which do not 
hold water. Undoubtedly these various sci- 
entific errors account for the discrepancies 
between the findings of the Winnetka investi- 
gators and the experience of children’s li- 
brarians. 


Index of Popularity 


Probably the main scientific error in the 
book is the “index of popularity.” Since the 
entire work is threaded on this index and 
since the authors state that “it shows better 
than any one factor how widely the book is 
read and liked,” it seems necessary to state 
what it is. 

The index was obtained by multiplying the 
number of children liking a book by the 
number of cities in which it was read. Thus 
if 50 children in 10 cities read one book this 
index would make the book ten times as pop- 
ular as if the book were read by 50 children 
in one city. Geographical distribution prob- 
ably should have been considered to some 
extent but it does not justify such enormous 
weight being given to the number of cities 
in which a book was read. Had the authors 
been reasonably familiar with children’s liter- 
ature they would have recognized, as soon as 
material was tabulated, the reductio ad adsurd- 
um of this method. Examples of the mislead- 
ing features of the index could be given in- 
definitely from the book. A few typical ones 
follow: 


“Heidi” (Grade 6) 


Interest value Index of popularity 


Boys 79% 
Girls 85% 1848 
“Running Eagle” (Grade 6) 
Interest value Index of popularity 
Boys 83% 
Girls 87% 24 
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“Black Beauty” (Grade 5) 
Interest value Index of popularity 

Boys 79% 

Girls 75% 1450 
“Grimm’s Household Stories” (Grade 5) 
Interest value Index of popularity 

Boys 71% 

Girls 88% 30 
Obviously there could be no such spread 
between popular books. The serious question 
arises also as,to the apparent contradiction of 
the interest value and popularity index. In 
each case the books with higher “interest val- 
ue” receive a popularity index almost at the 


vanishing point. 
Grading 

The reading grading of the books is also 

contrary to our experience. 
“Puck of Pook’s Hill” which could scarcely 
be enjoyed by children below the sixth school 
grade because of its difficult subject matter 
and form is placed in the fifth reading grade 
along with “Charlie and his Kitten, Topsy,” 
“Tale of Mrs. Tittkemouse” and “Racketty- 
Packetty House.” Children who could read 
“Puck of Pook’s Hill” would feel insulted 
if given these little second and third grade 
books. 

“Little House in the Woods” by Hunt (a 
simple second and third grade book) gets 
a reading grade of 5.4 while “Buccaneers and 
Pirates of Our Coast” by Stockton (a seventh 
and eighth grade book) gets a reading grade 
of 5.9 and appears in the same reading grade. 

“So-fat and Mew-mew” published by Heath 
is placed in reading grade 3, while “Bow-wow 
and Mew-mew” published by Flanagan is 
placed in grade 4. These two books, the com- 
pilers failed to note, are identical though un- 
der different titles. Though “Bow-wow and 
Mew-mew” is two grades younger in type and 
form it is put one reading grade above the 
more difficult one. Examples such as these 
cast grave doubts on the adequacy even of 
the authors’ reading tests. 
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The following entries appear, on Pages 111 and 134: 
Little Princess Frances Hodgson Burnett Scribner $2.50 . 
No. 9% liking Value Age Rdg.Grd. 5, 6, 7, 50% Cities Index 
GU awk pees 72 97 88 11.1 6.3 64% 5, 6,7 13 91 
Sara Crewe Frances Hodgson Burnett Scribner $1.65 
Pad No. 9% liking Value Age Rdg.Grd. 6, 7, 8, 50% Cities Index 
0 
115 96 82 11.2 7.1 64% 6,7 20 220 


Here again we have a book under different 
titles reported on in one case by 13 cities, in 
the other by 20. The percentage liking 
changes, the index of popularity changes ma- 
terially, the value changes, the reading grade 
changes. Read in 13 cities, it was found suit- 
able for the sixth reading grade. Read in 20 
cities, it was found suitable for the seventh 
reading grade. If it had been submitted to 
more cities would its findings be changed 
again? Does not this variation also indicate 
insecure data? 


The Winnetka Book List as a Guide 

The authors say, “To be able to recommend 
to each child a book which will fit both his 
age and his reading ability, with reasonable 
certainty that he will enjoy the book is an 
important desideratum in elementary educa- 
tion.” And again they say, “But it (the list) 
should help children to find books for them- 
selves in the library, and more particularly 
it should help parents, librarians and teachers 
in recommending books which are reasonably 
sure to be interesting and suitable for children 
of various ages and degrees of reading abil- 
ity.” 

Of course no list, however prepared, will 
fit every child with books. It can be only 
suggestive. It would be most unfortunate if 
we should go back to the old lock step in 
children’s reading and try to standardize in 
a book list what children should read. In- 
dividual taste will always elude statistics and 
grading and we are no more able to fit one 
little girl with book because her twin sister 
likes it than we are able to make every adult 
like parsnips. 

Literary Merit 
“Just what is literary merit anyway?” the 


Winnetka investigators sum up somewhat im- 
patiently. Professor Uhl in summing up his 
investigation says: 

“Literary form is important. Some versions 
of certain tales elicit many favorable com- 
ments while other versions pass unnoticed. 

“Variabilities in the success of selections in 
different schools indicate that variabilities in 
academic standards rather than in populations 
are responsible for this success or the lack of 
it.” 

Speaking of the making of readers, Pro- 
fessor Uhl says: 

“In the case of the compiler, there is an 
attempt to develop speedily an appreciation 
for fine literature and also speedily to extend 
greatly the pupils’ familiarity with literature.” 

The authors make a good deal of the fact 
that the children’s librarians who were asked 
to check the lists for literary merit were not 
in agreement. Some one has said that liter- 
ary authorities have only agreed on the evalua- 
tion of one author since 1500 and that one 
was Shakespeare. That children’s librarians’ 
taste is no more standardized than that of 
critics of adult literature is hopeful for the 
profession and the general culture of young 
people. 

The Winnetka authors fall into the error, 
common some years ago but we thought out- 
grown, of believing that children’s librarians 
have their heads in the clouds clamoring for 
literary merit, only, in children’s books. Real 
literary merit is as rare in children’s books 
as in adults’. Children’s librarians welcome 
it as a valuable asset when they find it (as 
a matter of fact the only children’s books that 
live have literary merit). They base their se- 
lections on certain standards. Some of these 
standards are gripping story, good descrip- 
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tion, sincerity, originality, lack of superficial- 
ity, sound ethics. Children’s librarians work 
with many thousands of children of varying 
tastes. The fact that children’s rooms in li- 
braries everywhere without a lowering of 
standards are swarming with children would 
seem to indicate reasonable success in estimat- 
ing their tastes and capacities. 


Why many children like trashy and series 
books. 

To quote the authors again: “One series of 
books which was read and liked by 900 chil- 
dren was unanimously voted trashy by the 
librarians. The children rating these books 
gave them a high value: 98 per cent of the 
children enjoying them. What is it about 
such books that children enjoy, yet which is 
frowned upon by those who are expert in 
children’s literature?” 

The answer to this question is no mystery. 
First, children like them because they are the 
only books many of them have read. Many 
titles may be bought for 10, 25 or 50 tents 
and are given by unthinking adults as presents. 
Because they are not expensive they are 
loaned freely, one series often covering a 
neighborhood. Second, they are liked by 
children because they require little or no 
mental effort and because in them accomplish- 
ment appears so easy. Third, because famil- 
iar characters are met in successive volumes. 


Children’s notes. 


Much has been made of the children’s notes 
in this book list. Probably most classrooms 
and children’s rooms in libraries throughout 
the country have files of such comments. 
Teachers and librarians have found however 
that little weight can be given to them be- 
cause children are rarely spontaneous or ex- 
act when writing such comments for adults. 


Conclusions 
The general conclusions of the Winnetka 


investigators seem to be that what the child, 
with a very limited range of books available, 
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appears to want is what children generally 

should have. They are concerned with the 

immediate and not with the potential. They 
must then assume that the child is born with 

a self-propelling power, with a discrimination 

in reading which they would scarcely grant 

him in the arts, in ethics or in food selection. 
Contrariwise, it is the experience of chil- 
dren’s librarians that while almost all chil- 
dren like to read, their taste may be trained, 
that when they read poor books, adults, and 
not children, are to blame and finally when 
children’s reading is made a matter of the 
expenditure of public funds as in the case of 
the public schools and public libraries, it is 
obligatory that worth while books be selected. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Winnetka List Criticized 


HE PUBLICATION of the Winnetka 

Book List has excited considerable 
comment. There is a decided division of opin- 
ion over its merits. 

The list is heralded by one group as the 
first statistical study of any magnitude on 
children’s actual preferences in reading. The 
procedures followed in securing the statistical 
data upon which the list is based are regarded 
by some critics as highly significant. The 
feeling is that the right method of inquiry has 
been demonstrated, and that further investi- 
gations of this character will remove objec- 
tions that are being raised. 


There is another group of critics, however, 
who say that the published list is so unsatis- 
factory as to editions and conclusions as to 
be decidedly harmful in the hands of teachers 
and school administrators. Their views are 
expressed in the two papers—Experimentation 
in Children’s Reading, by Elizabeth Ridell 
White, page 233 and The Winnetka Graded 
Book List, by a group of Librarians, page 235, 
in this number of Tue Review. These articles 
are published with the expectation that there 
will be further discussion of this important 
study. 

The Winnetka list has raised an issue be- 
tween empiricism and science in the investi- 
gation of children’s tastes in literature. The 
question, specifically, is: Are scientific pro- 
cedures to be followed in determining chil- 
dren’s choices in reading in preference to the 
usual judgments based upon adult observation 
and experience? 

Some of the corollary questions at issue 
are: Do the actual reading tastes of children 
constitute a safe guide to teachers and li- 
brarians in the selection of children’s books? 


Can teachers and librarians intelligently 


guide children or train them in their reading 
without knowledge of their actual tastes and 
interest in literature and books? Can the read- 
ing tastes of children be measured? Can 


high standards for appreciation in reading be 
developed if the actual preferences of chil- 
dren are not known? Must the opinions of 
adults concerning suitable reading for chil- 
dren be set aside for the expressed choices of 
children? Are these necessarily alternatives? 

Discussions of these questions and others 


touching on this issue are invited by THE 
REVIEW. 


Finding the Index of Error in Writing 


GREAT deal of attention is given in 
this number to methods of discovering 
children’s weaknesses in the mechanics of 
writing. Various means of remedying weak- 
nesses are considered. The articles published 
are entirely constructive in nature. The ex- 
pectation is that teachers will follow up the 
suggestions offered with a view to improving 
methods of diagnosis in written English and 
to discovering more satisfactory ways of aid- 
ing children in overcoming undesirable lan- 
guage habits. 

One great difficulty in the use of standard 
tests is the fact that the correlation between 
the children’s habits of expression in free com- 
position, and his recognition of right forms 
in printed proof-reading tests is not always 
high. Whatever the group correlation may 
be, the problem of individual correlations is 
a matter of constant concern in diagnosis. 
The need, therefore, is obvious for a method 
of diagnosis that shows not only the per cent 
of error on standard proof-reading tests, but 
the frequency in the child’s free composi- 
tion of the forms tested. 


The program of testing suggested in this 
number of THe Review points the way to 
a solution of this problem. An index of error 
is required in these procedures. This index 
of error requires not only a determination of 
the percent of error, but the frequency of 
occurrence of the form tested as well. The 
determination of this index of error should 
do a great deal to prevent useless drill in the 
mechanics of writing. It should aid, too, in 
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limiting instruction in grammar to essential 
matters. 

. The plan calls for pupil participation not 
only in correcting test papers and in checking 
errors in compositions, but also in the cal- 
culation of percentages and in the tabulation 
of data. All this means that the whole proc- 
ess of training for right habits of speech 
must be concentrated upon essentials only. 
The process itself must be greatly slowed 
down. Teachers and pupils must be very de- 
liberate in planning work and very careful 
and accurate in the execution of plans. 

The index of error is at the focus of the 
testing program and required remedial work. 
The index of error gives both the pupils and 
the teacher a definite cue as to what is essential 
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for drill and how much time may profitably 
be given to these essentials. 

For a long time it has been apparent that 
teachers and pupils need some such guide in 
their work. Drill exercises are by no means 
new discoveries. But drill exercises have 
too often been applied indiscriminately, or 
have included such variety as to make the con- 
centration needed in overcoming any bad hab. 
it, or in building up any proper habit of ex- 
pression, practically impossible. The index 
of error points with certainty to a few definite 
forms of expression. It clears the way for 
the right concentration, and to the long proc- 
esses of repetition required to establish the 
desired speech habits. 


RECENT EXPERIMENTATION IN 
CHILDREN’S READING 


(Continued from page 234) 


are not always carried out in the list, and 
there are several books included on which 


librarians would not spend public money. In 


spite of this and the few cases where lack of 


discrimination is shown by being too inclusive, 
one cannot go far wrong in following it for 
either a reading guide or a buying list. We 
welcome a book so well done by school 


people. 


